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Mr. Bray Went Back 


The suffering that some people are 
willing to endure for the sake of Jesus, 
amazes me. The other day I read about 
Mr. Bray. See if you don’t admire him too, 
when you hear what he did. 

Mr. Bray is an old man living in one of 
the villages of New Guinea. A missionary 
of another church visited this village, and 
many of the inhabitants agreed to become 
members of his church. However, that mis- 
sionary didn’t teach them much about 
Christ, and the people were still almost as 
much savages after they joined his church 
as they had been before. 

Mr. Bray wanted something better. He 
heard about a Seventh-day Adventist mis- 
sion, but it was three days away over moun- 
tain trails, and he was an old man. 

Old or not, Mr. Bray walked that three- 
day journey. He listened to an Adventist 
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preacher talk about the love of God, and 
something happened inside him. “This is 
what I’ve been longing for,” he thought. 
“This is what my people need. I must go 
back and tell them.” 

Over those mountain trails he traveled 
again. The villagers crowded around to 
hear him. And they liked what they heard. 

Then someone called from the crowd, 
“Where did you learn all this?” 

“At the Seventh-day Adventist mission,” 
said Mr. Bray. 

“At the Seventh-day Adventist mission!” 
the people screamed. “We don’t want any- 
thing to do with the Seventh-day Adventist 
mission around here!” 

Before Mr. Bray knew what was going 
on, the crowd surged forward, seized him 
and beat him. Not till he was almost dead 
did they stop. Then they went off to their 
huts and left him bleeding on the ground. 

Did you ever hit your toe against a stone? 
Hurt, didn’t it? Mr. Bray had been hit all 
over. 

Slowly strength returned, and he stood 
up. His only friends were at the mission, 
three-days journey across the mountains. 
Somehow he made that journey, somehow 
he crossed those mountains, bruised and 
bleeding though he was. Somehow he 
found his way to the Adventist mission 
hospital. 

Mr. Bray recovered. And do you know 
where he went? Right back to his home 
village. No cowards, these New Guinea 
Christians! 

The villagers were so surprised to see him 
return after what they had done to him 
that they sat and listened to everything he 
said. They asked questions. They decided 
to become Seventh-day Adventists. Hun- 
dreds attended Mr. Bray’s meetings. 

And in a little while Pastor F. G. Clifford 
—who is president of all the Adventists in 
Australia and New Guinea—went to that 
village and baptized forty persons. Since 
then, more have been baptized and a new 
church has been built. 

Don’t you admire Brother Bray? Won't 
you pray God to give you the same courage 
to do right that he had? 


Your friend, 


pa Warr 
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BIG-CITY 
BURGLARS 


By SAMUEL G. VIGIL 


A LONELY, frightened boy sobbed into 
his hands as he sat on the edge of a cot 
in a dingy prison cell. “Oh, what have I 
done! What have I done?” He stared at the 
door, thick and solid, and at the one small 
window of his cell. The door was knobless. 
The window on the opposite wall was cov- 
ered with a steel screen. “What am I doing 
here? I am supposed to be a Christian! This 
is a place for criminals!” 

Perplexed and confused, Jack turned over 
in his mind the events that had put him in 
this room. He thought of the time, not long 
ago, when he and his family lived in Colo- 
rado. He thought of the day the decision 
was made to move to San Francisco, and of 
the hot, dusty trip to the “big city.” 

The trip to San Francisco was adventure 
in itself, but to be in a city where there were 
electric lights, running water, and indoor 
rest rooms was an awesome experience for 
this family of five. They had brought all 
their earthly possessions in one trailer from 
Colorado, and had arrived at the beginning 
of World War II, in response to letters from 
relatives telling of the work available in the 
shipyards. 

Soon after they were settled, the boys— 
Jack, Bill, and Harry—gathered courage to 
explore the town. They had lots of fun rid- 
ing the street cars and exploring the variety 
stores. 


Samuel Vigil was a student under Mrs. Stanley Bull, at 
Walla Walla College, when he wrote this story for JUN- 
IOR GUIDE. 


No longer could they roam and play in 
the Colorado fields, or hunt for arrowheads 
in the hills. They missed the river back 
home, in which they had often played and 
fished. 

Soon, however, even the novelty of street- 
cars, buses, and cable cars wore off. The 
boys were enrolled in the public school 
next door, and their father began work at 
the shipyards. Evenings and weekends the 
family visited the nearby parks for recrea- 
tion or the boys played in the public school 
yard. To page 18 
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Jack looked out through the iron bars. “How did | 
get myself into this prison?” he asked himself. 
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A FASCINATING JUNGLE SE 
eo @ 


O YOU like secrets? Here is a jungle 
secret! A leopard’s cold stare can para- 
lyze a monkey! 

The people of a village in India were 
bothered by a man-eating leopard. They 
asked Captain Smith to help them get rid of 
it. So the captain and a servant set out to 
hunt for it. A coolie was hired to carry the 
camp cot and the bedding. 

As they went through the hills, they no- 
ticed fresh animal tracks crossing and re- 
crossing the trail. In the distant jungle they 
could hear the excited chattering of mon- 
keys, a sure sign that some intruder was in 
their feeding grounds. Possibly a young 
leopard was there seeking his supper. 

The captain thought no more of the mon- 
keys for a time, for he was after a man- 


The sobbing monkey in the tree tried desperately to 
keep his eyes off the leopard. But he couldn’t do it. 





By ENID SPARKS 


eater, not a spry young leopard that could 
chase monkeys. Then, too, the hunters did 
not want to disturb the jungle where the 
old man-eating leopard might be. 

When the men arrived at their camping 
place for the evening, the monkeys were 
still scolding and vigorously shaking the 
limbs of the trees to scare away their unwel- 
come guest. 

Since it was a beautiful moonlit night, 
the captain decided to climb a tree and 
watch the monkeys. He asked the servant 
what he thought was bothering them. 

“A leopard, sir. He is young, playful, 
and beautiful. The natives saw him last 
night,” came the answer. 


R. E. HUGHES, ARTIST 
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SECRET ! 


“Do you think he will return tonight?” 
the captain asked next. 

“Oh, yes, sir. Wait in your tree and you 
will see lots of fun,” answered the servant. 

The captain carefully climbed high into 
the tree. He found a good limb for a back 
rest and placed his rifle across his knees 
where he could get at it quickly. 

A little deer glided under his tree. She 
kept looking back in the direction of the 
jabbering monkeys. She must have scented 
the leopard, for she kept sniffing the air. 

Now the monkeys were almost in a panic 
and they kept moving closer to the captain. 
There were several hundred of them, and 
they scampered and jabbered furiously. The 
stragglers were so frightened they almost 
bumped into the man in the tree. 

The chattering faded in the distance. The 
captain, thinking the fun was over, began 
preparing to return to camp. All at once he 
heard the most pitiful cry from a monkey 
in a tree nearby. 

He looked and saw a monkey who had 
loitered behind the herd. He heard the low, 
sawing breathing of the leopard and he sat 
motionless because he didn’t know whether 
the killer was after him or the monkey. 

The leopard was a beautiful creature in 
the soft moonlight. His eyes looked like 
fireballs as he stared at the poor, lonely mon- 
key. The hunter wanted to help the poor 
monkey, which was crying like a baby, but 
here was his chance to see if the natives 
were right when they said that a leopard 
could hypnotize his victim. 

The plunderer didn’t climb the tree to 
get the monkey, but just sat on his haunches 
at the foot of the tree and stared at his prey. 


The sobbing little creature, frozen to the 
branch, was trying his best to keep his eyes 
from meeting the gaze of his foe. But the 
powerful eyes of the leopard won, and the 
monkey’s eyes became fastened on his tor- 
mentor. 


There was a curdling moan and a sicken- 
ing thud, and the monkey was at the feet 
of the leopard. Captain Smith reached for 
his gun. He aimed at the struggling ani- 
mals beneath him, trying to miss the mon- 
key, which was being mauled by the leopard. 





He killed the leopard with the first shot, 
but it was too late to save the monkey. How- 
ever, Captain Smith had learned a jungle 
secret. 

He and his servant bore a beautiful leop- 
ard’s fur home with them. They did not find 
the man-eater, but the village never heard of 
it again. 

One of the junior boys who heard the 
captain tell this experience in far-away In- 
dia is a minister today. He says he can never 
forget this story; in fact, he uses it many 
times to help Juniors understand how 
quickly Satan can hypnotize us with his 
charms when we linger near his attractions. 
The minister advises us, “Do not turn aside 
to gaze upon temptation, but heed the words 
of the psalmist: ‘I will set no wicked thing 
before mine eyes’ (Psalm 101:3). Flee the 
devil's hunting grounds and do not loiter 
near forbidden pleasures. Keep your eyes 
upon Jesus, and the devil can never overtake 
and ensnare you.” 
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I cried all the way to 








My New Foster Home 


By FLORENCE PETERSON 


AMMA, Mamma, 

don’t let her take 
me, don’t let her take 
me,” I wailed as I clung 
to Mother Smith. 

“You must go,” she 
replied brokenly, as tears 
streamed down her 
cheeks. 

: This was the begin- 
ning of my trip to a new foster home. I 
crouched dejectedly in the corner of the 
car seat next to my sister, Anna. The social 
worker tried to comfort me, but my eleven- 
year-old heart was broken. We didn’t want 
a new foster home, but we couldn’t stay any 
longer in the Smith home, where my sister 
and I had lived for the past three years. 

As we rode along on the slushy pavement, 
I thought of Mother Smith’s briefing con- 
cerning my new home. Queer people . . . no 
meat .. . strict church members . . . don’t be- 
lieve in having fun . . . no more cowboy 
movies. “Oh,” I sighed. “No one loves me 
and I hate everyone.” 

“We're almost there,” announced the so- 
cial worker. 

“I—I don’t want to be almost there. I 
want to go ho-ho-home,” I sobbed as my 
face crumpled again. 

My curiosity was aroused, however, as we 
entered a long country driveway. Beyond a 
spacious front yard covered with melting 
snow and bordered by lilac bushes sat a 





Florence Peterson was a freshman English student under 
Harvey Taylor, at Emmanuel Missionary ege, 
when she wrote this story for JUNIOR GUIDE. It is her 
own experience. She has two brothers and two sisters. 
She is earning all her college expenses by working in the 
college bindery. And she would like to be a missionary 
nurse. 
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large, two-story farmhouse. As we rounded 
the curve of the driveway a man in dark blue 
overalls, denim jacket, and a work-worn cap 
emerged from the barn behind the house. 
Anna and I tumbled from the car as the 
door of the house opened, and a lady in a 
blue cotton dress and a clean apron stood in 
the doorway waiting to greet us. 

We hesitated at the bottom step. Anna, 
tall and thin, stood with an expectant look 
on her pixie face. I stood behind her, short 
and fat, with a tearful, woe-begone expres- 
sion on my round face. 

The woman smiled as she exclaimed, 
“Welcome home, girls. Dad and I have been 
waiting a long time for you. We're glad 
you're here.” 

The sunny yellow kitchen with its var- 
nished cabinets, old-fashioned clock, and 
window sills filled with plants and what- 
nots, intrigued me. The stew bubbling in 
an aluminum kettle on the stove appealed 
to my appetite. Its aroma followed us into 
a cheery pink room called the reading room. 
It looked like a small library and greenhouse 
combined, with many shelves of books and 
plants. 

The man I had seen previously turned 
out to be Dad Gustafson. As it was his birth- 
day, March 5, he had just received a box of 
chocolates in the mail. He held out the box 
to me and I reached hungrily for a chocolate. 

“Have some more,” he laughed jovially. 

“He’s not so bad,” I thought to myself. He 
looked so stern at first. I found out later that 
he thought I looked like a barrel on tooth- 
picks when I walked into the room that first 
day, and he said Anna looked like a bean- 

le. 

The social worker left, and we were alone 

















with Mr. and Mrs. Gustafson, who were to 
be our new parents. 

“I don’t like this old farm,” I whispered. 

“I do!” Anna exclaimed. Since she was 
two years older than I and a lover of out- 
door activities, she adjusted to farm life bet- 
ter than I did. 

“Come, girls, we'll eat supper now, and 
then we'll have evening worship,’ Mother 
Gustafson said as she ushered us into the 
kitchen. Anna and I looked questioningly 
at each other at the mention of worship, but 
we hastily devoured the tasty stew, freshly 
baked bread, and the apple pie. 

“We always have worship in the reading 
room,” Mother Gustafson told us. “First I’ll 
offer a short prayer, and then we'll study 
about Daniel in the lions’ den.” 

Mother Gustafson had a tender, loving 
look in her eyes as she tucked us into bed 
and said, “Good night, girls. I hope you sleep 
well.” 

“Florence, are you sleeping?” Anna whis- 
pered long after Mother Gustafson had gone 
downstairs. 

“No, I can’t sleep. I won't ever sleep any 
more. I miss mamma.” I sighed as the hot 
tears stung my eyes again. 

In spite of my prediction, I was asleep 
within half an hour. 

“Hey, you sleepy heads, it’s daylight in 
the swamp,” called Dad Gustafson the 
next morning. 


“Where are we, Anna, where are we?” 
“We're here, and it’s time to get up. Dress 
fast. I'll race you.” 

Stockings were jerked up, skirts buttoned, 
sweater sleeves flew, and belt buckles 
clanked as we hastily threw our clothes on. 

“Hurry, Anna,” I giggled as I pushed her 
toward the stairway. 

“Stop it,” she squealed as she shoved me 
back, and we dashed down the stairs like a 
couple of frisky puppies. 

Mother and Dad Gustafson were seated 
in the reading room. “We always have 
morning worship before breakfast,” mother 
explained as she saw me looking hungrily at 
the kitchen and sniffing the smell of the 
toast. 

Dropping to a wrought-iron footstool, I 
bowed my head while mother asked Jesus 
to bless us through the day. 

“Now, we're going to learn a memory 
verse.” 

“What’s a memory verse?” we chorused. 

“It’s a verse that we learn by heart for 
Sabbath school.” 

“You mean Sunday school?” I inquired 
with a puzzled look on my face. 

“No, I mean Sabbath school. You see, 
Jesus went to church on the seventh day, 
which is Saturday. See, here on the calendar,” 
she said as she pointed out the seventh day. 
“Would you like to go to church with us 
Saturday morning, or would you like to go to 


We stood in the front of the church, and when | was ready to sing | jabbed Anna in the ribs. 
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church on Sunday with one of our neighbors 
as you have been used to doing?” 

“We'll go with you,” I answered quickly, 
sensing a new adventure. 

Soon I was looking forward to Saturday 
as I looked forward to Christmas. I became 
more and more impatient as the seventh 
day drew near. 

Sabbath morning finally came, and at 
nine o'clock we were driving the ten miles 
into Crystal Falls to church. I was dressed in 
a yellow taffeta dress with blue plaid trim- 
ming and a wide swishing skirt. A bunch 
of brown curls at each side of my head was 
tied up with a ribbon, and I had new shoes 
on. Anna proudly smoothed out a white 
taffeta dress, and she had white hair bows 
and shoes exactly like mine. 

“It’s a tiny church,” I breathed in surprise 
as we parked in front of a white building 
perched on the street corner. 

The inside was painted a robin’s-egg blue 
with white trim, and there were exactly six 
pews on each side of the aisle. I knew be- 
cause I counted them. 

We were early, so as we watched the peo- 
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ple file in I whispered comments to Anna. 
“Look at those four little boys; they look 
like steps in a ladder.” I found out later that 
they were brothers and ranged in size from 
about three feet to three feet eleven inches. 


“Hey, you going to come to our class?” 
a cute little blond boy inquired. 

“Sure, I even know the memory verse,” 
I asserted with a don’t-you-think-I’m-pretty- 
smart look on my face. 

I didn’t tell him, however, about all the 
effort mother had put into teaching me that 
verse! 

The teacher, who was a sweet young 
woman with sparkling eyes, said, “We can 
sing a song today, boys and girls, if we sing 
quietly so we don’t disturb the older folks.” 
I'm afraid I sang a little too lustily, because 
after church I heard someone comment 
about my nice strong voice. 

Weeks passed, and I enjoyed going to 
Sabbath school more and more each week. 
Being a slight show-off, I took great pride in 
being able to recite the memory verses for 
a whole quarter. To page 22 

















Summit Sermonet—6 


Dorothy's 





Dilemma 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 





“Blessed are the pure in heart: for 


they shall see God.” 











THERE was something going on at school; 
Dorothy could feel it, but she had no idea 
what it was. The girls in her class stood in 
little groups talking, but would stop sud- 





LEW MERRIM FROM MONKMEYER 


“Why have all the girls stopped being friendly?” 
Dorothy wondered. They all walked away when she 
came near, but none of them would tell her why. 


denly when she approached. She was so 
worried; she could not think what she had 
done that she should be treated this way. 
She saw various of her classmates called into 
the principal’s office and come out sadfaced 
and worried. What was it all about? Would 
she be called in to see the principal, too? 

This went on for more than a week, and 
Dorothy became so lonely and discouraged 
she did not want to go to school. 

“Mother,” she confided, “I am so lonesome 
I just can’t stand it. No one will tell me what 
is going on, and I don’t ever want to go to 
school or Sabbath school or anywhere. What 
have I done to lose all my friends?” She put 
her head in mother’s lap and cried. 

“Dottie,” said mother, smoothing the long 
dark hair, “just be patient and you will find 
that it will come out right. I am very proud 
of you. The principal says you were not in 
this mix-up, and when it is all over your 
friends will return. They are just guilty and 
ashamed now.” 

So Dorothy went back to school, and the 
dreadful loneliness continued. Then one aft- 
ernoon the principal handed out duplicated 
slips to be taken home. It was an announce- 
ment of a mass meeting for the parents. He 
expected every parent to be present. It was 
an urgent matter. Dorothy’s heart almost 
stopped beating. What if there was some- 
thing bad she had done to be discussed at 
this meeting? Still she could not think of 
anything she had done. Then she heard 
sobbing. Looking around, she saw the girls 
in her class looking solemn and scared; some 
were even crying softly. What was it all 
about? 

Next morning mother called Dorothy 
earlier than usual. “Get up, dear,” she said 
softly so as not to awaken baby brother. “I 

To page 17 
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The O-had-i Pathfinders of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, collected 700 cans, counting the cases of food 
three large stores gave them. A photographer of the Coeur d’Alene “Press” took this picture. 


It’s almost time to collect cans for the needy! 


LET'S EVERYBODY HELP! 


APPY DAYS! It’s almost time for our 
“Cans-for-the-needy” campaign. 

Halloween comes at the end of this 
month. And Halloween is when Seventh- 
day Adventist juniors go out to collect cans 
of food to be put into food baskets for the 
needy at Thanksgiving. 

Last year, it seems, just about everybody 
helped. The juniors went out, of course, 
dressed smartly in their Pathfinder uniforms. 
Primary children went too, and kindergar- 
ten. So did a host of teen-agers. 

Clear across the country they joined the 
crusade—in Maine and Illinois and Cali- 
fornia, in Indiana and Maryland and Iowa 
and Ohio, and in many other States. 

This year, let’s have everybody helping. 
All of us together could easily raise a hun- 
dred thousand cans. We could collect a 
million, with just a little effort! 

And what a good time we'll have doing 
it! First, it’s fun getting the cans. The people 
are so willing to give. Then, too, people 
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think what wonderful children we are, so 
much better than those rowdy hoodlums 
that come around annoying everyone. And, 
with a little planning, we can get our pic- 
ture and a story into the newspaper. Some 
have even gotten on the radio and television. 

Best of all, Jesus said that when we are 
kind to people in need, we are doing Him 
a good turn. 

In what other way can we do so much 
good in one evening? 

These pictures are only a few of the many 
that were sent to the JUNIOR GUIDE. We'll 
print more next week and the week after 
that. 

And, by the way, the Pathfinders pictured 
here did a terrific job collecting cans. But 
wait till next week, and the one after, when 
you see the pictures of what some other 
Pathfinders did! 

Start planning mow for your part in the 
“Cans-for-the-needy” campaign. You'll be 
glad you did! 














(Above, left) Even the kindergarten helped in Mus- 
catine, lowa. The children gave out two baskets at 
Thanksgiving, twenty at Christmas. (Above) The 
primaries turned out to collect fifty cans and a large 
amount of clothing in Tujunga, California. (Left) 
Junior academy students in Cleveland, Ohio, put 


cans-for-the-needy on their “scavenger hunt” lists. 
(Below, left) Twenty-three children in Binghamton, 
New York, got 150 cans in an hour. (Below) Juniors 
and primaries of Sanitarium church, Takoma Park, 
Maryland, collected about 175 cans in two hours. 








Mud? Rivers over the road? Missionaries drive through them all when 


GOING TO SCHOOL IN 
EAST AFRICA! 


By FERNE ELLINGWORTH 


mommy when are we going to school?” 
The twins, Russell and Roy, had al- 
ways gone to “Mamma’s Home School.” For 
the mission station where they lived was 
many, many miles from a regular school. 
Now at last they were planning to go to 
Nairobi, where they could attend a school 
with other children. 

After much eager waiting, the day for the 
trip came. There was a new suitcase for 
each boy, with his name carefully printed on 
the cover and filled with new clothes, all 
with names sewn on. What fun it would be, 
wearing these new clothes, being at a new 
school, and having other children all around 
instead of being all alone on a mission sta- 
tion. Mission life can be so lonely! 

There was only one little problem left. 
The school was 450 miles away. Long 
stretches of the road were not paved. Many 
of the rivers had no bridge. And there had 
been heavy rainstorms during the past sev- 
eral days. But missionaries don’t let things 
like these hold them back. 

On the appointed morning, Pastor and 
Mrs. Cuthbert drove into Russell and Roy’s 
back yard. They were missionaries who 
lived about sixty miles away, and they had 
brought their daughter Denise, because she 
was going to go to the Nairobi school too. 

“Well,” Brother Cuthbert remarked as he 
got out of the car, “we've been four hours 
doing the sixty or seventy miles from Buse- 
gwe. The roads are bad, covered with mud 
and very slippery. The rivers are up too, but 
fortunately we managed to get through.” He 
squinted up at the sky. “It looks as though it 
may rain at any moment, and if there is more 
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rain today Well, there is no knowing 
where we'll sleep tonight.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “Since my husband must 
attend some meetings, I'll have to take the 
children alone, and I don’t relish the idea of 
being stuck in the mud. Just look at those 
black clouds!” 

In quick order we packed the suitcases 
into our little Vauxhall car, and Denise and 
the twins and their little sister, Flower, 
squeezed in. 

“Good-by! Good-by!” we waved as the 
Cuthberts drove off in their car. I took a 
quick look round. “Oh, Yohana, put this last 
suitcase into the car, please. We nearly left 
it behind. And don’t forget to feed the cats 
and water the flowers while I’m gone.” 

“Ndiyo, Mama,” answered our faithful 
houseboy with a grin, white teeth gleaming 
against his ebony skin. 

“Good-by, Yohana!” waved the boys ex- 
citedly. 

“Good-by! Go in peace!” he answered 
smiling. And we were off. 

“Mommy, please drive slowly,” cau- 
tioned the twins. “We don’t want to skid off 
the road or turn over or get stuck or some- 
thing.” 

“Mommy will do her best, my boys,” I 
answered. “Let’s ask Jesus right now to go 
with us and keep us safe.” Five heads were 
bowed, and after that we all felt better. 

From Utimbaru Mission, where we live, 
to Gendia Mission in Kenya, where we 
would leave the car, is just over one hundred 
miles. How long would it take us to do the 
trip? Was it foolish even to try it under 
these circumstances? 
































We soon discovered the road was very 
wet and very slippery. In ten miles we 
reached the border between Tanganyika 
and Kenya. While the guard was writing 
down the number of the car, our destination, 
and other information, I asked him what 
the road ahead was like. Were any cars get- 
ting through? 

“Very bad, Madam,” he said. “We have 
had much rain.” 

A few miles farther on we came to a bar- 
rier. During the heavy rains barriers are 
sometimes erected across the roads to keep 
off the heavier vehicles, otherwise the roads 
would be quite impassable. As the guard 
came out to lift up the pole and let us 
through, I inquired again about the roads. 

“E-e-e! Very bad! Very, very bad, and 
much rain!” 

But what could we do except keep going 
and keep praying? It was too late to turn 
back now. We had to get to school. 

Then a storm struck. The black clouds we 
had seen were not for nothing. Water came 
down in sheets, and it was almost impossible 
to keep going or to see anything. Which 
was the road, anyway? The whole country- 
side was a lake, the road was a running 
stream. 

“Let’s pray hard, children, for the rain to 
stop. If we don’t stay on the road—if we get 
off on the side—we will be bogged down at 
once. Right here the road is fairly stony 










The truck driver fastened a rope from the truck to our car, then pulled us through the river. 
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and the mud not too thick, 
so we may be able to keep 
going if we are careful. 
Pray for the angels to look 
after us.” 

Slowly we inched our way 
along, and after a while—it seemed a long 
while!—the rain began to lessen. And with 
not so much water and mud the car was 
easier to control. Finally the sun came out, 
and how happy we were to see it! The mud 
was still slippery, making us wonder at 
times whether the car would turn right 
around and head in the other direction, but 
we managed to keep going and didn’t get 
stuck. 

Then we came to the first river and 
gasped in astonishment. It wasn’t full 
merely from bank to bank. The whole valley 
was just one lake of swirling, rushing, 
muddy water; the trees were covered or 
swept away. However, the bridge was still 
a foot or so above the water, and we were 
able to cross all right. 

A few miles farther on we weren't so 
fortunate. First we noticed a string of cars 
and trucks, then a crowd of Africans, and 
there ahead, rushing madly across the road, 
was a river, swift and deep and strong. 

“Well, I guess this is it,” remarked De- 
nise. “Wonder if we'll have to sleep here 
tonight.” 

I got out and talked to the people in some 
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DEAR FRIEND JESUS 
By ANGELA WILLIAMS 


I wish | might have been a boy 
On earth when Jesus was, 
To walk with Him and talk with Him 
The way a good friend does; 
And hear the stories He would tell 
While we drew water from the well. 


Or wandered into Joseph's shop 
To find some wood and play 
That we were building fishing boats, 
To sail at close of day. 
And when He had some work to do, 
1 wish | might have helped Him too. 


Although | could not be a boy 
Back there when Jesus was, 
1 walk with Him and talk with Him 
The way a good friend does; 
I share my faith with other boys, 
And when He comes I'll share His joys. 
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of the other cars, then came back and re- 
ported to the children. 

“The people in the car ahead of us say 
they have been waiting here since six o'clock 
this morning. But they say the river has 
gone down a lot since then, so perhaps in 
two or three hours——” 

Time went slowly by. I kept glancing 
anxiously at the sky. It was dark and threat- 
ening, more storm clouds were gathering. If 
we had another heavy rain, instead of going 
down, the river would surely come up 
again. How long would we be stranded here 
if that happened? Days, perhaps? But, no. 
Such thoughts showed a lack of trust. The 
Lord knew we had to catch the boat and the 
train to reach the school, and He would see 
that we got there. 

At last there was a movement up in front. 
The first truck was going to try to cross! 
The water was down several inches now, 
and anything big would probably be high 
enough to keep the engine above the water. 
We ran down to the water's edge to watch. 
We held our breath as the truck swayed, 
caught by the strong current of the water. 
The engine sputtered a bit, and then 
“It’s making it! It’s making it!” we shouted, 
and the truck emerged on the other side 
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and roared up the bank, water streaming 
out behind. 

Encouraged by this, other trucks and 
buses crept cautiously to the edge, into the 
water, and then out triumphantly on the 
other side. Finally only half a dozen smaller 
cars were left. We watched some Africans 
walk across. 

“The water is still above their knees,” I 
mused. “Our Vauxhall is so low that if we 
tried, the engine would soon get full of 
water, and we would probably stall in the 
middle of the river. Even if we got through 
with the help of the natives pushing, I 
wouldn’t be able to start the engine on the 
other side. I’m not much of a mechanic,” I 
finished ruefully. 

The clouds were growing darker, the sun 
would soon be setting. We had been waiting 
nearly three hours. The children were 
hungry, and we could hardly sleep in the 
car. We were many miles from any other 
white people. “Dear Lord, please give us 
wisdom to know when would be the right 
time to cross. If we wait too long, it may be 
too late.” 

Just then a large Public Works Depart- 
ment truck drove up. The driver got out, 
looked at the water, then up at the sky. He 
turned back to the lonely string of cars still 
waiting. 

“If you stay here any longer, you'll be here 
another day or two. I'll get out a rope and 
tow you across. Now, leave your engine off 
so the car doesn’t stall,” he instructed. 

The rope was attached, and in a few min- 
utes we were in the middle of the stream. 
Then the truck picked up speed to climb 
the bank on the other side. As it did so a 
wave of water came up, and I held my 
breath, expecting it to come right over the 
hood of the car. Fortunately it did not, and 
we were soon on dry ground on the other 
side. The engine started up all right, and 
we thanked the truck driver warmly, feeling 
that the angels had sent him to rescue us. 

In a short time the sun set, and we trav- 
eled on in the dark. We went through a few 
miles of very slippery mud, where the fresh 
soil that had been thrown onto the road had 
been churned up like thick porridge by 
heavy trucks. But finally the road was better, 
almost dry, and at 8:30 we arrived at Gendia 
Mission. 

The warm welcome we received, the good 
hot bath and comfortable beds, soon made 

To page 19 
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Tom gets ready for shooting wild animals in Africa! 
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By DOROTHY LOCKWOOD AITKEN 


CHAPTER SIX 


| im felt a surge of loneliness roll over 
him when he watched Everett and Johnny 
march to the front and receive their di- 
plomas. Wally would not be coming back 
next year either, and the possibility of 
Chuck’s return seemed doubtful. Then 
somehow Tom felt lonelier than ever as he 
and Nat and Don made an early start to the 
farm in the afternoon to do the chores it 
usually took seven boys to do. 
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Otho took careful aim at the buck’s head and fired. 


In the middle of the next afternoon a 
new worker arrived. Mr. Branson intro- 
duced him to the boys at supper. 

“Well, boys, the load is going to be lifted. 
Robb here arrived today, and tomorrow two 
more boys will come.” Tom glanced at Robb 
as he pulled back his chair and seated him- 
self at the table. His pleasant face was al- 
ready sunburned from work in the fields, and 
the shock of wavy brown hair topped a noble 
forehead. Tom felt that here at last was the 
kindred spirit he had been looking for. Time 
proved he was right, for Robb was quiet, 
though friendly, and possessed a burning 
desire to do something worth while in the 
last work of the church. 

This summer the boys did not live at the 
dormitory. It was being remodeled, and they 
were moved to a vacant faculty house just 
off the campus. The huge living-dining 
room afforded a wonderful place for several 
cots, and most of the boys decided to camp 
there for the summer. But Tom and Robb 
chose a tiny room, just off the dining room, 
that was big enough for their cots and where 
they could have a little privacy. Here of an 
evening they could lie and read or talk of 
their life ambitions without the din of a 
wrestling match or the blare of a radio to 
disturb them. 

All summer Tom and the other boys 
worked hard in the scorching sun. Day after 
day as Tom toiled in the fields and watched 
the trucks whizzing by or the trains slipping 
silently over the rails, he wished he could do 
something thrilling. Not even the remem- 
brance of his escapade the previous summer 
seemed to quench his desire for an exciting 
adventure. 
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Robb, too, felt restless. Gradually their 
conversations in the evenings took on a 
different aspect. They talked of joining the 
Navy and seeing the world. Or maybe they 
would take flying lessons on the side and be 
airplane pilots. Sometimes it was railroad 
engineering that beckoned. 

Each day was just like the preceding one, 
and just as Tom was ready to run away from 
it all, his parents arrived to take him away 
for the weekend. 

Mother Mason seemed to sense that her 
boy was uneasy and needed a change, so she 
and dad drove down early Sabbath morning 
and took Tom and Robb with them to 
church in a small town not far away. The 
church elder was a railroad engineer. He 
became very friendly with the boys, and 
they plied him with questions at dinner, for 
they were invited to his house. Finally, when 
the Sabbath was past and it was time for him 
to go on duty, the elder asked the boys if 
they would like to ride with him a few sta- 
tions in the engine. His suggestion met with 
the most eager of approvals, and mother 
and dad decided to drive to the appointed 
place to pick up the boys. 

So it happened that when the freight left 
town that evening, two excited boys rode in 
the cab, pulling the throttle, ringing the 
bell, blowing the whistle, and feeling the 
great power surge beneath them, pulling the 
long string of cars speeding over the rails. 
At certain places along the way, the engi- 
neer tossed out a bundle of truth-filled liter- 
ature. 

“Just my way of doing missionary work,” 
he explained. Tom thought it was great. 
Why couldn’t he be a missionary engineer, 
too? 

The weekend diversion worked just as 
Mother Mason had thought it would. Tom 
and Robb went back to work with a will. 
Now they had something new to talk about 
to the rest of the boys, and gradually their 
conversations together drifted back into the 
old, familiar channels of service—mission 


service in Africa, living in thatched huts in 


the heart of the jungle, preaching to the 
natives, hunting lions for recreation. 

Such musings brought them to the reali- 
zation that if they were going to kill lions 
they ought to know how to shoot. Conse- 
quently, the next evening when the chores 
were done and supper over, they mentioned 
the subject to Mr. Branson. He looked at 
them from under his shaggy brows. “Well, 
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the rabbits are bad around here this summer,” 
he said. 

So Tom and Robb and Mr. Branson went 
rabbit hunting that evening. 

Tom walked over to where the still form 
of a large jack rabbit lay, mangled and 
bleeding. A surge of pity for the dumb 
creature filled his breast. Mr. Branson 
seemed to notice Tom’s regret at having 
killed a wild creature, and on the way home 
he brought the conversation around to the 
point. 


“You know, somehow I just can’t get any é 


fun out of shooting,” he said. “I haven't used 
this gun in years now. Let me tell you a 
story Otho told me about his experiences in 
the Pacific Northwest. He was there during 
the hunting season and thought it would be 
too bad to miss the opportunity of bringing 
in some big game while he was there. So he 
bought some equipment and went out. His 
license was good for only two days, and it 
was against the law to shoot a doe. Vainly 
he searched all day, sneaking through the un- 
derbrush and waiting at watering holes. 

“Finally, just at sunset he lay crouched 
by a small stream about to give up, when a 
huge buck silhouetted himself against the 
golden sky. Otho held his breath and took 
aim. The buck stood undecidedly sniffing 
the breeze. Otho pulled the trigger. The 
buck leaped forward and bounded off 
through the undergrowth. But to Otho’s hor- 
ror, directly in front of where the buck had 
been standing lay a doe, bleeding and writh- 
ing. He finished her off and got out of there. 
A dead doe would be hard to explain to a 
game warden. 

“The next day he was determined to be 
more careful. He felt he just had to have the 
head of one of those graceful animals to 
show to the boys. By noon he had spotted 
another buck. He crouched in the bushes, 
taking careful aim. The buck was alone and 
now he was sure of his first big game. How 
nice that head with those shiny antlers 
was going to look on the wall of his room, 


and how proud he would be to tell "3 ) 


friends about the adventure. 

“Again he pulled the trigger. He expected 
the animal to drop and lamented his mis- 
fortune as the animal bounded away into 
the woods. Then his eyes fell on a sight that 
nearly stopped his heart. Beside where the 
buck had stood lay another doe breathing 
her last! How could he have done the same 
thing twice? 
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“I guess it is just the Lord’s way of tell- 
ing me that He is displeased when one of 
His creatures is killed for sport,’ he said to 
himself, white and trembling. 

“The next day he sold the gun and bought 
a camera. And he tells me he has a lot more 
fun with the camera than he ever did with 
a gun. He never has the feeling of guilt for 
having killed an innocent creature.” 

Mr. Branson swung open the screen door 
and hung up the gun. 

“But suppose you were in the mission 
field and a lion was after you,” Tom in- 
quired. 

Mr. Branson smiled understandingly. “In 
that case, I'd shoot!” 

Tom and Robb walked back to their 
room silently. Finally Tom said, “You know, 
Robb, I think I'll buy a camera instead of a 
gun. 

“Me too,” answered Robb, removing his 
hat and scratching his head thoughtfully. 
“We can take pictures of our converts that 
way,” he grinned. 

(To be continued.) 





Dorothy’s Dilemma 
From page 9 


want to talk to you about last night.” She 
helped Dorothy into her slippers and gown 
and they went quietly downstairs. 

“Last night I was the proudest mother at 
the meeting,” she began, putting her arm 
around Dorothy, “for the principal said you 
were the only girl in the seventh and eighth 
grades who was not mixed up in these dirty 
stories that have been circulating through 
the school. Even the girls said, ‘Dorothy 
would just walk off when we started to tell 
them.’ I was so happy, dear, for you know 
your father has always insisted that no ‘shady 
stories’ be told in his presence, or ours. 
Then there was the matter of those bad pic- 
tures and the writing in the girls’ room. Do 
you know who drew them?” 

“I know, Mother, but I'll never tell,” de- 
clared Dorothy, loyally. “She used to be my 
very best friend. I tried to make her stop, 
but she said I was a goody-goody, so I just 
left.” 

“You did the right thing, dear,” mother 
assured her. “I know it was hard, being left 
out of everything for a few days, but it was 














PATHFINDER 
CANS-FOR-THE-NEEDY 
PROJECT 
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Dear Neighbor: 





Tomorrow is TRICK-OR-TREAT night. 
We Pathfinders of the Seventh-day 
Adventist church, not wanting to be 
destructive, are using the two hours 
from 6:30 to 8:30 to help swell the 
Thanksgiving baskets we give every 
year to the less fortunate. 

These baskets are given without 
regard to race, color, or creed to 
persons on lists supplied by the 
welfare department. 

As Thanksgiving nears we dig deep 
into our own funds to add the per- 
ishables to the baskets. 

CAN you help us with a CAN? 


Or double your help and make it CANS? 
Please! 











GET MORE CANS THIS WAY! Copy this design 
and message, then mimeograph it. Cut out, put string 
in hole at top. Hang on door knobs a day or two be- 
fore you go out to collect cans for the needy. People 
will give more if they know you are coming. 








just because the girls were ashamed, and 
afraid you would tell on them. If you will 
always listen, think, and do the pure thing, 
you will never live to have regrets. Now, 
you must hurry and dress or you will be late 
for school. Daddy and I are so proud of you, 
and Mr. Hill says that he has never been so 
proud of a student since he has been princi- 
pal. I just hope that all your problems are 
over now, and that the girls will be your 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


Seungun Kim, age 12. Korean Union Training 
School, Chung Yang Ri, P.O. Box 10, Seoul, Korea. 
Science, swimming, ice skating, hiking, music, radio. 

Ralph Cline, age 13. Route 1, Box 340, Rockvale, 
Tennessee, U.S.A. Stamps, nature, sports. 

Phyllis Kay Harbison, age 13. Route 1, Box 71, 
Sandpoint, Idaho, U.S.A. Reading, horses, swimming, 
row-boating. 

Bill Tol, Paruima, Kamarang Mouth, Mazaruni 
River, British Guiana. Swimming, reading, biking, 
photography. 

Arna Dyresen, age 13. Indiana Academy, Cicero, 
Indiana, U.S.A. Swimming, skating, piano, stamps, 
clarinet. 








friends again,” and mother gave her an extra 
big hug. 

Dorothy went to school, feeling pleased 
though still afraid. But as she reached the 
cloakroom, she was surrounded by all her 
old friends. “If we had just followed your 
example, we would not have been in all this 
trouble,” said Maxine, hugging her. 

“And then we acted as if it were all your 
fault,” said Dulcie. “We are sorry. Can you 
forgive us?” 

“Of course,” Dorothy told them, trying to 
hug the whole bunch at once. 


Big-City Burglars 
From page 3 


In Colorado, the family had occasionally 
attended Sabbath school and church services. 
Here in strange San Francisco, not knowing 
where the church was, they did not attend. 
One day Bill and his mother discovered the 
church accidentally, and the next Sabbath 
found the names of Jack, Bill, Harry, and 
their mother entered in the guest book. 
The members were friendly and welcomed 
the visitors heartily. From that day on they 
attended regularly, and made many new 
friends. Because their father worked the 
night shift seven days a week at the ship- 
yards, he did not attend the Sabbath services 
with the rest of the family. 

On learning of church school, the boys 
withdrew from the public school. With this 
change came added expenses: tuition, bus 
fare, and lunch money. Mother went to 
work. Both parents worked nights, and 
when the boys came home from school they 
found the house empty. They filled the 
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vacant hours playing in the public school 
yard. But, three cannot play basketball or 
softball alone, so they made friends with 
some of the neighborhood boys. Some of 
these children were from  semi-illiterate 
families, and many did not know fully the 
difference between right and wrong. 

Alex was leader of the neighborhood 
gang. He was tall, blond, and likeable, with 
an outstanding ability for sports. But he 
was an incessant smoker. 

Jack and Bill did not go to MV meeting 
one Friday night. They were tired, they 
said. Soon after their mother had gone, they 
joined their young friends and hurried to- 
ward the schoolyard. 

To all appearances the high fence around 
the schoolyard could not be crossed, but it 
was no obstacle to anyone who really wanted 
to get Over it. 

The darkness of the night obscured the 
boys as they scrambled quickly up the 
chained gates, noiselessly squeezed through 
an opening near the top, and climbed 
down the other side. Led by Alex, they 
smashed a window and entered the cafeteria. 
They opened the cash register—empty! 
They searched the freezer for ice cream 
and, to the disgust of all, found nothing. 

Jack had to admit to himself that he was 
scared, but he never let his fears be known 
to his friends. Within himself, he knew that 
this was all wrong and was relieved when 
the others decided not to go farther into the 
school building. 

During the week that followed, Jack felt 
ill at ease, and was uncomfortable at school. 
Again Friday came, and again Jack and Bill 
made the same excuse for staying away 
from MV meeting. Other plans had been 
made. 

There was no moon to reveal the figures 
that hurried toward the school building. 
Jack felt churned up inside. He was having 
a struggle between right and wrong, and he 
knew that what he was doing was wrong. 
Did he dare turn around and go home? The 
others would call him “chicken,” “gutless,” 
“scaredy cat”! Besides, if he turned back 
now he could still be blamed for having 
participated before. If the others should be 
caught, they would tell on him. So Jack kept 
silent. 

Stealthily, the boys stepped down the 
long dark corridors. They entered each un- 
locked room. One room contained a display 
of model airplanes. Jack gingerly touched 
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one, and a powerful feeling welled up 
within him to want to own it. Never had 
there been enough money left from the 
budget at home to buy such a luxury! But 
right here at arm’s length was his oppor- 
tunity to have his own model airplane! 
Again a tremendous struggle took place. 
At first Jack seemed to be the victor over 
evil. Then he wavered and was overcome. 
He reached up and took the plane that most 
appealed to him. Back in the corridor, he 
met Bill carrying a small leather case con- 
taining a mechanical drawing set. Being ar- 
tistically inclined, Bill could not resist the 
drawing tools. None but the eyes of God 
saw the boys burglarize the school. 

When their mother came home, Jack and 
Bill were in bed. To all appearances, they 
had gone to bed early and were getting their 
needed rest. 

One day soon after, mother noticed some 
model airplanes in the boys’ room. Know- 
ing they had never had money to buy them, 
she asked where they had come from. Jack 
replied that the kids across the street had 
made the models for them in school. How 
that lie burned into his heart! 

Coming home from school one Friday 
afternoon, he saw a city police car parked 
near the house. Inside he found his mother 
in tears. 

“Jack, so this is what you have been up 
to,” she sobbed. “Lying to your mother that 
you were too tired to go to church, that 
those model planes were given to you. You 
stole them from the school!” 

Jack did not know what to say. He felt the 
pain of guilt gnawing on his heart. He knew 
the police car out in front was for him. 

“Jack,” his mother sobbed, “you kneel 
right down here and ask God to forgive 
you.” Never had she dreamed that her two 
youngest boys would turn out to be thieves! 

The doorbell rang and two policemen 
stated their business. Jack and Bill left 
with them. 

All these events Jack reviewed as he sat 
in the prison cell. The picture was complete. 
He had broken the law of the land, and in 
turn, the liberty to be free was taken away 
from him. He thought of the Bible verse, 
“Be sure your sin will find you out.” How 
true it was! 

The warden came to take him to supper, 
but he refused to go. He hated to associate 
with the others. He was ashamed. 

After a few hours of heart searching and 


earnest thinking, Jack and Bill were called 
before the probation officer. There they 
saw their mother and father. They had come 
to plead the case. Fortunately, the boys were 
released. Alex was found to be the leader in 
the crime and was sent to the juvenile home. 

Arriving home, Jack and Bill listened to 
the hardest and longest lecture they had 
ever received. The lesson had been learned, 
but it was a bitter one for two young boys. 

A few days later, they received notice of 
the share each had to pay for the damages 
and the items taken. The money Jack had 
been saving for junior camp went to pay 
his share. 


That experience was a direct turning 
point in Jack’s life. Every time he went near 
that juvenile home, he was reminded of what 
the results could have been. 


He went on to graduate from the acad- 
emy, and is today preparing for the ministry, 
to tell others of a loving God, who under- 
stands and cares for His children! 





Going to School in East Africa! 


From page 14 


us forget our weariness; and before long we 
were all blissfully asleep. 

The rest of the trip was uneventful—a 
boat ride across Kendu Bay on Lake Vic- 
toria, a train ride from Kisumu to Nairobi, 
then a taxi through Nairobi to our little 
school, where we were made very welcome. 
In a day or two it was time to say good-by to 
friends and to the twins, who seemed quite 
cheerful and at home. Then the trip back, 
alone. 

At Gendia I picked up the car and Flower 
(who had stayed there while we traveled on 
the boat and train), and soon we were driv- 
ing again, praying that the floods would 
have gone down, and that we would get safely 
through the mud. The rivers were still very 
high, bue the one that had held us up before 
was only about six inches deep over the 
causeway, and we got through safely. 

That night we crept thankfully into our 
own beds, grateful that the children were 
safely in their beds in Nairobi. 

Yes, it’s quite an adventure taking the 
children to school in East Africa, but the 
Lord watches over His own. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


‘STUDY OF THE 
QOL LESSON 


a 


I1l—John Mark, the 
Missionary-Author 


(OCTOBER 18) 


Memory VERSE: “And Jesus looking upon 
them saith, With men it is impossible, but not 
with God: for with God all things are possible” 
(Mark 10:27). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of John Mark’s 
work as told in Acts 12:25; 13:1-5, 
learning the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
John Mark’s Background 


Open your Bible to Acts 12. 

In Jerusalem lived a lady whose home was 
always open to the disciples of Jesus. In times of 
trouble they could always count on a welcome 
and on sympathetic help from Mary. One such 
time was when Herod put Peter into prison. 
The disciples gathered in Mary’s home and 
prayed for their beloved leader. Their prayer 
meeting lasted into the night, and before it was 
over the angels had released Peter. Look in 
verse 12 to find the name of the son of this 
good lady. 

Young John Mark was a Christian, too, and he 
felt a longing to work with the disciples. 

In Mark 14:51, 52, there is a story about a 
“certain young man” who was following along, 
after Jesus had been arrested and all His disci- 
ples had forsaken Him and fled. Some of the 
young men in the crowd laid hold on*him also, 
but he slipped out of their grip, leaving his 
clothing in their hands, and “fled from them 
naked.” Most commentators think this was John 
Mark’s humble reference to his own attempted 
arrest at that time. If this is so, it shows he 
must have been fearlessly witnessing for Jesus 
at the time, and boldly condemning the actions 
of the priests. 

About the time Peter was imprisoned, John 
Mark’s uncle (or maybe cousin) Barnabas of 
Cyprus, and Saul had come to Jerusalem from 
Antioch. They had been preaching the gospel 
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missionary 
13. Start 


there and the church at Antioch had sent some 
relief offerings by them to the poor in Judea. 
When the time came for them to return to An- 
tioch in Syria, John Mark expressed his wish to 
go with them and become a preacher of the gos- 
pel. Verse 25 will tell you if he was accepted as 
a helper. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 166, par. 3. 


THINK! Are you impressed by those who 
love to work for the gospel, and do you ever de- 
sire to follow in their steps? 


Pray that you may have a heart easily im- 
pressed with the needs of others. 


MONDAY 
The Missionary Appointee 


Open your Bible to Acts 13. 

Young John must have been very thrilled as 
he walked the northward road to Antioch, to 
think that he could be a minister in the cause 
of Christ. 

Not long after their arrival in Antioch some- 
thing of great importance to the progress of the 
church happened. Find what it was in verses 2 
and 3. 

Although only Saul and Barnabas were set 
aside for this work, John Mark, too, was to have 
a part. See what that part was, in the end of 
verse 5. 

So John Mark accompanied the two older 
men, eager to contribute his part to this great 
mission enterprise. 

The missionaries’ first stop was at the island 
of Cyprus, Barnabas’ home. Here young Mark 
saw wonderful things. Glance over verses 6-12 
and recall the triumph of the gospel he wit- 
nessed there. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 167-169, par. 1. 


THINK of the triumphs of the gospel you see 
and hear about today. 











J 


RESOLVE that you will let them strengthen 
your faith in Christ and His power. 


TUESDAY 
John Mark Gives Up 


Open your Bible to Acts 13. 

Wonderful though the triumphs of the gospel 
had been on the island of Cyprus, there were 
hard times ahead. The trio of missionaries left 
the island for the mainland in the north. In the 
first part of verse 13 find the province and town 
to which they went. 

Perhaps the sea journey was rough, as sea 
journeys often are. We know for certain that 
the journey overland was difficult. There were 
dangers seen and dangers imagined. Sometimes 


er, and tiring journeys on foot over difficult 
land in all kinds of weather. 

Paul and Barnabas were uncomplaining, for 
they were older and experienced and they were 
accomplishing the object for which they had 
dedicated their lives—the reaching of the Gen- 
tiles with the glorious gospel. But Mark was 
younger, and his courage failed. He had loved 
the work when conditions were easy, but the 
hardships were too much for him. Read in the 
latter part of verse 13 what he finally decided to 
do. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 169, par. 3. 


@::* were long periods without food or shel- 





The church members gathered to say good-by to John 
Mark and Barnabas when they set out on their trip. 


Tuink! Are you learning to endure priva- 
tions and hardships so that when you are called 
to go into service in difficult places you will be 
prepared? 


RESOLVE that you will prepare yourself now. 


WEDNESDAY 
Mark Tries: Again and Succeeds 


Open your Bible to Luke 1. 

Mark went sadly back to Jerusalem. He had 
failed in his first missionary appointment, but 
he did not let his discouragement get him down 
completely. He made up his mind to try again. 

Some time later the chance to go on a mission- 
ary tour came to him again. Barnabas and Paul 
had had a most profitable missionary journey, 
and they were back in Antioch. After a little 
while Paul said to Barnabas, “Let us go again 
and visit our brethren in every city where we 
have preached the word of the Lord, and see 
how they do” (Acts 15:36). Barnabas was more 
than willing to go, and he thought this would be 
a good opportunity for his nephew John Mark 
to prove himself, but Paul would not give him 
another trial, so the two men agreed to sepa- 
rate, Paul taking Silas through Syria and Cilicia, 
and Barnabas taking his nephew to Cyprus. 

This time Mark succeeded. He stayed on the 
job through thick and through thin; he learned 
how to endure hardness, and became a staunch 
helper in the cause of Christ. Even Paul, in his 
later years, had to admit it. Read verse 11 and 
see what high words of praise Paul had for 
Mark. 

Peter also makes mention of Mark, calling 
him “my son.” 

So Mark’s story is preserved for us today to 
teach us that although we may fail once, or even 
twice, if we keep on, by the grace of God we 
can succeed in that to which He calls us. The 
Bible gives us no account of his death, but some 
commentators think he went to Rome to be with 
Paul during his last imprisonment, and was 
probably martyred there. 

TuInK how Mark picked himself up after 
he had fallen, and was willing to try again. 

RESOLVE that you will be willing to try again 
a second or even a third time. 


THURSDAY 


Mark, the Author 


Open your Bible to Mark 16. 

It is not for his great deeds of sacrifice, not 
for his speeches, that we know about Mark. 
Mark comes down to us as Matthew does, as one 
of the four who took pains to write out a life 
picture of Jesus Christ. Scholars think that he 
was associated with Peter for many years as 
translator, and from him heard firsthand ac- 
counts of the life of Jesus, and was thus able to 
put it down in writing. 

Mark’s Gospel presents Jesus, not so much as 
king and teacher, as Matthew does, but as a man 
of action. Mark tells the story of almost every 
miracle that the other three Gospel writers men- 
tion. 

It was believed that this Gospel was written 
first of all for the Gentiles, not for the Jews. 
While Matthew traces the descent of Jesus from 
Abraham, Mark plunges right into the story of 
Jesus’ ministry. He also takes pains to explain 
Jewish customs as if he were writing for those 
who were not Jews. 

Mark gives us the great commission that 
Jesus gave to His disciples after His resurrection. 
Read it in verse 15. 

Verse 20 tells us how the commission was 
acted upon. Read it too. 
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TuInk of the good that Mark acctotiiplished 
through his pen! 

Pray that you may be a bearer of the gospel 
for which Mark gave his life. 


FRIDAY 


NAME two relatives of Mark. 

FoR WHAT was each well known? Aen 

Wuat ambition did young John Mark have? 

RELATE what came of his first attempt to 
achieve that ambition. 

Tett how John Mark, the one-time failure, 
became John Mark who succeeded. 

NAME two great missionaries who had words 
of praise for John Mark’s work. 

How is John Mark me you and me ‘today? 


Review ‘the memory ‘verse. 
Friday night reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 10, pp. 79-83. 





My New Foster Home 
From page 8 


“I think you and Anna have such lovely 
voices. Why don’t you practice a song and 
sing it for Sabbath school tomorrow?” 
mother suggested one Friday evening while 
we were singing a few hymns together in 
the living room. 

“O.K.,” Anna assented. She always agreed 
quickly to anything mother suggested. 

“Us, sing?” I gasped, wrinkling up my 
freckled nose. “Oh, we don’t know how to 
sing that well.” 

Mother won the argument, and the next 
morning Anna and I stood before the con- 
gregation. I nervously jabbed Anna in the 
ribs with my elbow to let her know I was 
ready to begin. She looked so surprised that 
it made me giggle. We finally smoothed 
down our dresses, swallowed hard, opened 
our mouths, and began to sing. 

“My, my, you girls sang so lovely today,” 
exclaimed one of the church ladies as she 
nodded her head. 

This set the pattern for future Sabbaths, 
because from that day on we supplied the 
music whenever it was needed. 

On June 1, 1952, we were making plans 
to attend the Upper Peninsular camp meet- 





ing at Wilson, Michigan. Mother said, “You 
girls have been with us over a year now. 
You've gone to Sabbath school and church 
with us, you've had morning and evening 
worship every day, and you've both com- 
pleted the Voice of Prophecy Junior Bible 
Course. You agree with all the new things 
you've learned, and you say you love Jesus 
very much. Don’t you think it would be nice 
to be baptized at camp meeting this sum- 
mer?” “Yes, we want to be baptized at 
camp meeting,” we exclaimed in unison. 

“I haven't even missed not going to mov- 
es,” I said to myself. ¢ 

Mother was overjoyed that beautiful day 
in June when Anna and I, her two little 
converts, were baptized. Being only twelve 
years old, I didn’t fully realize the signifi- 
cance of her joy at that time. 

The following year I decided to attend 
Cedar Lake Academy, but the social worker 
halted that plan. 

“I’m sorry, but foster children must stay 
in the boarding home where they are 
placed,” she said with a frown. 

“But, I must go to a Christian school so 
I can learn to work for God,” I insisted. 

“Unless you are adopted, you are under 
our care until you are eighteen years old, 
young lady, so you will do as we say,” she 
snapped. 

“All right,” I said. “I'll wait till I'm eight- 
een, and then I will go to Emmanuel Mis- 
sionary College.” 

Mother encouraged me in this idea, and 
as my high school days slipped by, we 
worked and saved for college expenses. 
June 7, 1957, the day after graduation, I 
came to Emmanuel Missionary College to 
work for the summer to help pay my ex- 
penses in the fall. Now I am studying for 
the nursing profession, and Anna is also 
working and planning to enter nurse train- 
ing as soon as possible. 
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Retrace the early steps of the Advent pioneers and 

FOOTPRINTS relive some of the thrilling experiences of the past. 
Visit the early landmarks of our faith! 

OF THE A set of slides, many of which show the spots as 


they look today, has been prepared just for those of 
PT RS you not able personally to take the New England 

tour. 

Each slide is accompanied by notes prepared by 

Elder Arthur L. White of the White Publications, 


General Conference. 

Wonderful for MV Societies, or for your own slide 
collection. Visit the birthplace of Ellen Harmon and 
the home of William Miller, and see our first church 
in Washington, New Hampshire, etc. 
Approximately 100 double-frame slides, 2” x 2”, 
each numbered with notes or captions. 
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PRICE $15.00 


Visually visit the General Conference booths and 
meet the outstanding personalities of the con- 
ference in the quietness of your own home. Share 
the experience with your faithful church members 
in a Missionary Volunteer Society, prayer meeting, 
or other service by viewing a beautiful Ansco color 
filmstrip of 111 frames, which is now ready for 
immediate delivery. This beautiful official filmstrip, 
accompanied by descriptive material, is NOW 
available for $10.50 in filmstrip or as 111 double- 
frame slides for only $14.50. 

») @ iiss: ordering, be sure to specify filmstrip or 


slides. 





These will be shipped to you postage paid. 


ORDER TODAY FROM YOUR BOOK 
AND BIBLE HOUSE 


Audio-Visual Aids Periodical Department 
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Washington 12, D.C. 
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1. The big moments in Kandy’s life were when she 
was out under the “big top” performing together 
with others of the big cats at the command of the 
trainer and to the applause of the crowds. 2. Pug 
was still in the jungle. When he saw Kandy go over 











4. Jim happened to go by at that time and saw a 
vulture sitting on a dead stub and a number of others 
flying up and circling around. Jim knew the signs of 
the jungle and recognized that a tiger must be guard- 
ing its kill, for ordinarily, the birds would be down 


the wall into the pit he had stopped just in time and 
had gone around. 3. He grew fast, and one day found 
he was strong enough to kill a chital all by himself. 
This was a proud day for him and, jealous of his kill, 
he chased any vultures that tried to get a bite. 





feeding. 5. He sneaked up closer as silently as he 
could and saw the partly eaten chital Pug had just 
left. 6. Jim climbed a tree overlooking the kill and 
waited for the tiger to reappear. He knew Pug would 
return to chase away the birds and eat the meat. 
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7. The tiger had gone farther away this time, and 
Jim had to wait awhile. Then he heard a langur 
monkey call and knew the cat was coming. 8. Shortly 
after that two babblers flew up at the edge of the 
clearing and called excitedly. 9. Then the crows and 
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vultures began to be alarmed and fly up. Jim had not 
yet seen the tiger, but he knew that all these tattle- 
tales of the jungle would tell him more about its 
presence than any sound it might make, for, like all 
other cats, the tiger walked on soft, padded feet. 








